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To the Editor of the New England Farmer. 

Si r—aAt the request of one of your subscribers, I send 
you a sketch of the improvements in Agriculture at- 
tempted by Felleuberg, at Hofwyl, in the hope that they 
may be interesting to your readers, and with the earnest 


wish that some one of them, at least, may imitate this 


noble example, by combining his efforts for the promo- | 


of agriculture, with the improvement of the beings 


tion 
I have in 


for whose sake alone agriculture is valuable. 
my possession a number of documents on this subject in 


the German, which my occupations do not allow me to | 


translate. If any of your correspondents wiil undertake 
the task, they are entirely at your service. 
Yours, respectfully, 
WM. C. WOODBRIDGE. 
Boston, Sept. 13, 1831. 


AGRICULTURE OF HOFWYL. 

Among the men who have been most distinguish- 
ed for devising and executing plans of in- 
provement in agriculture, with an immediate re 
ference to the imprevements of mar himself, now 
has been more remarkable than Felienberg, 
Hofwyl. 

He arrived at maturity, in the midst of the 
Freneb revolution, His attention had early aul 
constantly been devoted to the inquiries and ol- 
servations concerning the state of society, and tle 
means of improving it; and he had travelled ovir 


He regarded it as the employment best of all 
adapted to invigorate the body; but he also be- 
lieved! that, by elevating agriculture from a mere 
| handicraft toan art founded upon scientific prime 
ciples, and leading direetly to the operations of 
‘the great First Cause, it would become a pursuit 
peculiarly fiited to elevate and purify the mind, 
‘and serve as the basis of improvement to the la- 
He select- 
jted Hofwyl on account of its situation ; so insula- 
ted as to secure it from the influence of bad exam. 
ples, yet surrounded by villages which would 
furnist laborers, and only six miles from the city 
of Berne, It was an estate of about 200 acres, 
funder poor cultivation, lying on a hill filled with 
‘springs, and surrounded on three sides by a valley 
180 feetin depth. He commenced with employing 
a large number of laborers in digging drains in 
every direction, some even to the depth of 30 feet. 
which completely freed the arable land from 
water, and at the same time, were formed into a 
streamlet round the hill, which served to irrigate 
its borders and the level below, and eonvert then 
into rich meadows, His next plan was to turn 
up the whole soil to the depth of two or three 
feet, and then replace it, putting the stones and 
gravel at the bottom, and reserving the richest 
portions for the surface. 

Another object of importance was to convert the 
swampy ground around into meadows, by covering 
it about a foot in depth with sand and soil from the 


boring classes, anid to society at large. 





Switzerland ou foot, to make himself familiar wit 
the state and condition of the inhabitants, 
investigations of the state of the common people, 
his intercourse with public men, and the tre- 
mendous couvulsions he had wituessed, had 
all conspired to impress upon bis mind the 
same conviciion—that the only resource for meli- 
erating the state of his own and other countries, 
and for preventing a repetition of the horrors of 
revolution he had witnessed, was to be found in 
early education; and he resolved henceforth to 
devote himself to this as the object of his life. 
He was atone time a member of the council of 
education ef Berne, but was soon convinced that 


Hel 


upland, This was effected in part by means of the 
stream we have mentioned, which was made to 
wash down successive banks of earth placed before 
it, and in part, during the winter, by sleds descend- 
ing ard raising each other alternately, by means 
of pulbys, as is sometimes done in coal beds. Tn 
connexon with these operations, he erected exten- 
sive additions to the granaries (then more than suf- 
ficient fer the actual produce,) to provide for the 
abundant crops he anticipated. All this exvited 
ridicule among his enemies, and alarm and remon- 
strances among his friends ; and those of hix family 
who were connected with him, left him, by his ad- 
vice, to sustain the burden alone. In order to 





nothing adequate could be accomplished on this obtain ample supplies of manure, he commenced 
subject, through the medium of legislative com- the system of stallfeeding, with a large number of 
missions; and having come into posses-ion of an cattle, which were constantly supplied with fresh 
aniple fortune, he resolved to devote thisto his grass, instead of being suffered to feed in the pas- 
great object, and te form on his own estate, and tures ; and erected ample reservoirs for solid and | 
on an independent basis, a model institution, in liquid manure of every kind, the care of which | 
which it should be proved what education could occupied a part of every day’s labor. A system of | 
accomplish forthe benefit of humanity. In pur- four years’ cropping, with deep ploughing, and the | 
suance of his great design, he svon after pur- invention of superior machines for breaking up the | 
chased the estate called Hofwyl, and his life, hence- soil, weeding and sowing, insured him success ;| 
forward, forms an important page in the records of and the lands of Hofwy! have been made to yield | 
benevolent enterprise, His great object was to fourfold their former produce, with an unintermilted | 
elevate all classes of society, by fitting them bet- succession of crops. The labors of the plough 
ter for their respective stations, and to render require only half the number of animals formerly | 
them happy and united, without destroying that used, and the fields of grain produce nineteen fold 
order which Providence had appointed, aud which | the amount of the seed sown. The system ofagri- 
the governments of Europe preserved with so culture has been fully tested, by repeated visits of 
much jealousy. He believed it important to collect | distinguished men of science, and the commis- 
in one institution the poor and the rich, each with siouers of various governments of Switzerland and 
their appropriate means of improvement, and thus | Germany, and its economical results fully ascer- 
to establish proper and friendly relations between tained, us exhibiting, in a striking manner, how 
them. He considered it of high importance to/ much larger an amount of nourishment may be 
make agriculture the basis of such an institution. | drewe from a given portion of soj) than has been 





generally supposed, Hofwyl bas furnished expe. 
riaental farmers toa Humber of prinves and noble. 
men, of various parts of Europe ; and its pupils 
have been employed iu the formation and direction 
An 
establishment was also focmed for the manufacture 
of his improved instruments of agriculture, whieh 
have been sent to every part of Europe. At sues 
cessive periods, additions have been made to the 
domain of Hofwyl, increasing it to about 600 acres . 
which have furnished all the varieties of soil and 


‘f some important agricultural institutions. 


situation neccessary to render the whole a complete 
experimental and model farm. But Fellenbere 
occupied himself in improving agriculture only as 
a means to the more important end of improving 
man himself; and during the whole period that he 
Was thus actively engaged in this subject, he was 
pot less engaged in organizing the institu ions of 
education, which form the great object of his life, 
and the chief glory of Hofwyl, 


YELLOW SPANISH CHERRY. 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer. 

Dean Str—lt is now above a year since some 
communications were inserted in your paper hy 
Adams Foster, Esq. and myself on the subject of 
the Yellow Spauishecherr,. I did not fuliy ander- 
stand that gentleman’s first communication, hut 
supposed he was impressed with the idea that ne 
fruit of that name had been long known in Europe, 
und answered it accordingly. This second com. 
munication being more explicit I have made the 
question of syzongmy a subject of investigation, 
and I am now convinee!l that the Yellow Spanisu, 
the Graffion, the Bigarrew of Forsyth and of Eng- 
lish collections generally, and the Cerise Ambrée 
of Duhamel are the same fruit. It will be noticed 
asa matter of particular surprise that the cherry, 
universally known by English writers for a very 
long period asthe Bigarreau, has no one of the 
peculiar charactertistics which distinguish that class 
of fruits, and is even of a different species. T will 
now conclude my remarks on the subjeet by sta- 
ting it as my belief that the original Yellow Span- 
ish Cherry of Tow nefort, Miller, &e, no longer 
exists, as 1 do not find it in any modern catalogue, 
not even in that of the London Horticultural So- 
ciety. The cherry heretofore called in my cata 
lo gue Yellow Spanish, I received in the year 1802 





by that name from the Nursery of Mr Thompson 


' . . . 
of London, which was then considered the most 


worthy of confidence, 
Your obedient servant. 
Lin, Lot, Garden, /*. # 


Sept. 15, 18%). 


Wa. Prince, 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


QUERIES. 

1. Are there any varieties of Pears, of which the 
most of the seeds are not abortive ? 

2. What kinds produce good seed inthe great- 
est abundance ? 

3. Will not the present disease in St Michael pear 
trees affect the scions, and the fruit, of other sorts 
grafted into St Michael stocks? This is an important 
question, as thousands are grafiing over their St 
Michael trees ? New Hampsurre. 

September 17, 1831. 
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FOR THE NBW ENGLAND FARMER. 


CULTURE OF HEMP. 

Mr Fessenpen—A very considerable interest 
having been felt by individuals, in different parts 
of New England, on the subject of growing Hemp, 
I am induced to offer you my experience in the busi- 
ness hoping that if it should not prove useful, 
it will, at least, be acceptable to your readers. 

The distance at which we live from the sea 
board and from navigable waters, and the want of 
a ready cash market for the produce of our till- 
age lands, led me to consider Hemp as a profita- 


ble acquisition, especially upon the intervals bor- | 


dering upon our rivers, 

The last week in May, 1829, I sowed, in drill, 
about three acres of poor grass land, broken up 
only a few days before, and harrowed, The 
rows were from two to three feet apart, and three 
to four quarts of seed sown on anacre, We paid 
very little attention to it, during its growth, hoed 
a part of it once, to keep down the weeds, 

The crop was small, yielding in all, about 25 
bushels of seed. I think an acre of good land, 
well prepared and hoed, would have produced as 
much as the whole of this, in the manner we con- 
ducted it. Atthe same time, I sowed a bushel 
and four quarts of seed, on half an acre of meadow 
land, in good tilth, sown broad cast. From this I 
had a fair crop of stem. The seed sown and 
planted, this year, I proeured ‘rom Burlington, 
Vermont, at 4 dollarsa bushel. 

On the 25th of May, 1830, I sowed 12 bushels 
of seed, broad cast, on about four acres and three 
quarters of land. One acre, was land long used 
for pasture, on which, however,: crop of rye had 
been grown the year before, which had never been 
manured, to my knowledge, The crop was small, 
some part of it so short thati did not think it 
worth cutting, The remaining 33 acres was good 
meadow land though not ach. It had been planted 
with corn and potatoes the year before and tolera- 
bly well manured, It wns prepared for the Hemp 
crop by being ploughed once and harrowed, with 
out manure, It prodsced what I considered a 
fair crop, varying inits growth according to the 
quantity of the land indifferent parts of the field, 
from three to seven feet high, when fully growa, 
The produce of this year, I estimated at five tons 
of stem, when dry. We cut most of it with a 
common grain cradle. We pulled the longest part 


of the stem and when bound and dry, cut off the | — 


roots. After drying and securing it from the dews 
for two or three weeks, we commenced water rot- 
ting, by sinking the bundles in a small artificial 
pond prepared for the purpose, large enough to 
contain, with convenience, aton and a half, ata 
time, In September, the weather being warm, 
twelve days was sufficient time for rotting. Late 
in the season, I let it remain in the water from 
fifteen to eighteen days. 

Of this crop I prepared for market in the spring 
of 1831, 1425 lbs. which I sold to Mr Edward Ad- 
ams, cordage maker at Charlestown, at 209 dol- 
lars a ton, amounting to $132,94 
The expense of this I estimate as follows : 

12 bushels of seed at 1,50 per bush. 18,00 
Use of 4} acres of land, including 

taxes 4,00 19,00 
Plonghing and sowing, 1,50 per acre, 7,12 
Harvesting—4 days cradling 1,00 4,00 
12 days other labor in pulling, binding 

and securing, including board 4s. 12,00 


Rotting, spreading, drying, binding 
and securing, 19 days, including 
board 4s. ’ 

Expense of breaking and dressing, 
equal to one third of the crop 

Freight to market, at 75 cents per 
100 Ibs. 


12,67 
44,31 


10,68 
—— 123,78 





9,16 

I have remaining about one ton of 

stem, which would produce, pro- 

bably, 3 ewt. of dressed hemp ; 

give one third for breaking and 

dressing and we have two cwt. 

of hemp. At the above price $20,90 

deduct freight 1,68 


— 19,22) 





Leaving 


$28,38 

The small crop raised in 1829, was prepared and 
sold, with the above, but the amount kept sepa- 
rately. 

From this experiment, I am satisfied that our 
climate, and the soil of our interval lands, are 
well adapted to the growth of Hemp. The best 
of our land with good cultivation, is necessary, to 
insure a profitable crop. Itis a waste of time and 
expense, to put it upon poor land, It is an ex- 
hausting crop, as much so, as flax, or any of our 
largest crops. And without some cheap and con- 
venient machinery for breaking and clearing, 
Hemp cannot be made an advantageous crop, 
where land can be enriched, or kept in good tilth, 
only, by expensive labor in manuring and tillage. 

Natural meadows or drained swamps would pro- 
bably produce several successive crops of Hemp 
without manure. And with the aid of some cheap 
machinery (which might be devised) it would an- 
swer well, as a cashcrop, when grain is plent® and 
cheap. The greatest difficulty which [ exyerien- 
ced n preparing my crop so as to make it equal to 
Russia Hemp, was, in separating the shve from 
the fibre. In Russia Hemp, the fibre seems en- 
tire, yet free from shives, which in mine, with much 
exertion in hand-dressing, a considerab’e portion 
of shive remained. 

Iam, Sir, respectfully, your obedieat servant, 
JOSEPH SAWYER. 
Piermont, V. H. Sept. 8, 1831. 








Horticulture. 








FRUITS EXHIBITED. 
Apples.—By E. Bartlett, Esq., Ribstone Pippin, 


dark colored variety, naine unknown. 

By Mr Joy, Boston, speciinens of the Golden Pip- 
pin and Golden Reinette. 

Pears.—By Andrew Brimmer, Esq., Boston, a very 
beautiful cluster of Cassante d’Brest. 

By Mrs Parkman, from her garden in Bowdoin 
Square, Boston, a specimen of very large Broca’s 
Bergamot. 

By Mr Joy, Boston, beautiful Brown Beurre. 

By E. Bartlett, an uncommonly large specimen of 
the Bartlett Pear. 

By Mr R. Toohey, Waltham, Catillac, from a 
French tree, 

By Mr M. 8. Fowle, Watertown, a saiple of very 
good pears, said to be native. 

By Mr E. Vose, Capiaumont and Long Green. 
By Mr R. Manning, Orange Bergamot, melting 











but not high flavored ; Williams’ double bearing, 
from the garden of Mrs W., a melting pear; Cler- 


Newton Pippin, Spitzenburgh, Margil, and a very! 


mont, resembling the Autumn Superb; Seedling, 
from garden of J. W. Treadwell, Esq., a pleasant 
| Juicy variety ; Musk, Spice, or Rousselet de Rheims ; 
Raymond, from seed by Dr Joseph Wight, of Ray- 
mond, Me., very melting, (rather over ripe;) Beurre 
Coloma, not high flavored, but ripened under great 
disadvantages; and Autumn Bounty, (native ;) 
Naumkeag, (from the garden of J. W. Treadwell, 
_ Esq.) very fine, melting and productive; Tucker's 
Pear, so called, by Mr Samuel Hyde, Newton, great- 
‘ly resembling the Automn Bounty ; also, a variety, 
be to have been raised from seed in Andover, 
| Mass. 
| By E. M. Richards, a specimen, called by the late 
| Ebenezer Preble, Esq. French Red ; in appearance 
it resembles the Catillac, but of much higher flavor. 
Peaches.—By Mr E. Vose, Morris’ Luscious white. 

By Mrs S. A. Otis, Boston, very fine Seedling. 

By Mr Moses Everett, Boston, a beavtiful speci- 
men of Clingstone. 

By Mr John Clapp, South Reading, a basket of 
handsome Seedling Clingstone. 

By Mr William W. Wheildon, Charleston, Seed- 
ling Clingstone, much resembling Lemon Clingstone. 

Grapes.—By Mr C. Cowing, Roxbury, three clus- 
ters, weighing 1 1-2 lbs. each, of Black Cape, for 
premium ; the berries were large and fine—out door 
cilture, girdled. 

By Mr C. Senior, three bunches, weighing nearly 
2lbs. each, of Black Hamburgh, for premium—very 
lirge and fine; they were from the garden of Mr 
Haynes, grown under Mr Senior's direction. Also, 
ly Mr Senior, Gos. Maroc, Purple Muscat, and Mor- 
ullon. E. M. RICHARDS, 

For the Cominittee. 





Horticultural Hall, 
Saturday, Sept. 17, 1831. 


‘bo the Committee of Fruit and Fruit Trees. 

GENTLEMEN.—The grapes I presented to your board 
a Saturday last, for premium, were three out of seven 
custers, the production of a vine purchased of the Messrs 
Vinship in the Spring of 1829, then, one year from the 
atting, and by them called the Black Cape. 

The vine is situated in an open exposare, inclosed only 
by arail fence. Respecting the management, 1 do not 
know that it has been anything unusual ; uncovered Fast 
day, tied to an open three barred trellis and on the first 
appearance of fruit thinned to the seven clusters. On the 
first of July, girdled the vine (as recommended in Fes- 
senden’s ‘ New American Gardener’) below four of the 
clusters, including the three above mentioned, and I can 
perceive no injury done the other bunches by so doing—a 








fact by the way which I intend you shall decide for your- 
selves. 
Your obedient servant. 
CORNELIUS COWING. 
Roxbury, Sept. 19, 1831. 








The Horticultural Festival is celebrated this day 


and a dinner provided by Col, Eaton at Concert 
Hall. 





Profitable Cows.—The following statement of 
the proceeds of two heifers is furnished for pub- 
lication by a friend. 

Proceeds of two Heifers belonging to Mr Par- 
ker M. Dole, of this town; one of two, the other 

three years old. 

The one of three years, calved July 9th, 1830, 
‘the one of two years old, calved Aug. 1, 1830— 
the three year old one’s calf was taken from her 
the 20th day of Aug, 1830, and the other, Aug.30, 
1830. 

From Aug. 20 to Nov, 26, and from Aug. 30 
to Nov. 26 (186 days) was made from their milk, 
butter, at one shilling per pound, to the amount of 

$24,33 

The milk of the two heifers from Nov. 26, 
1830, to May 29, 1831, being 2574 gallons, was 
sold for one shilling per gallon amounted to $42; 
92, and the two calves were sold for $7, making 

$76,25 
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~The two heifers calved again, one in June and 
the other July, 1831, and they were sold for $8 
— the total sum realized from the a Be og 
During all this time, the family was supplied 
with milk, of which no account was made.—.Vew- 
buryport Advertiser. 








A valuable Cow.—In Waltham, a cow eigit 
years old owned by Nathan Sanderson, has yield- 
ed the following quantity of milk in one year, viz: 
From May 24, 1830, (when she 


calved) to Oct. 23, 612 gallons. 


From Oct. 23, to Dee. 2, 1045 do. 
From Dee, 2. to April 20, 331 = do. 
From April 20, to May, 24, 934 do. 





1141 galls, 
It being an average of 3 46-365 gallons per 
day. Her quantity of milk per day at the pres- 
ent time is ten quarts, She is expected to bring 
another calf March 4,1832, Her milk in one 
week furnished 13 Ibs. of butter.—Boston Patriot. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 


For a particular purpose, soon after the young 
grapes were set, I loosened some of my vines from 
the trellis, and let parts of them lie on the ground, 
so that many of the bunches had the soil dashed 
over them in heavy rains. .Vot one of these 
bunches, has any appearance of mildew, while on 
the same vines at the height of one foot or more 
many are damaged by that blight. Several kinds 
of grapes are included in these remarks, such as 
the Sweet water, Miller’s Burgundy, Black Orleans, 
Red Color, &c. 

I state the fact for the purpose of calling the at- 
tention of horticulturists to the subject, before 





the season for extending such observations shall 
be past. I have not much to say in regard to 
the cause, There are some bunches near the 
ground so protected by the leaves as to have been 
scarcely soiled at any time, and yet are free from 
mildew ; and so are some higher on the vines. It 
may be therefore difficult to come to any positive 
conclusion, although the first idea that presents 
is, that our calcareous loam is destructive to the 
mildew when it comes in contact, We may next 
inquire whether grapes that lie on the ground, are 
free from mildew in other soils? and wheth- 
er the same result may be expected in other sea- 
sons ? D. T. 





New England Glass Bottle Company.—This 
company went into operation in January, 1827— 
and the manufacture of glass bottles, of every de- 
scription, has since been very successfully pros- 
ecuted. There are now manufacturing one hun- 
dred and fifty gross of bottles per week, which far 
exceeds the amount made in the same time by 
any other factory in Europe or America. A hy- 
draulic press, for testing the strength of the bot- 
tles, has been obtained, which operates with per- 
fect equality on every species of bottle submitted 
to its operation. A table is given of the compar- 
ative strength of English, Bristol, and American, 
Boston, porter bottles, by which it is shown that 
the latter are altogether superior to the former. 
The same results were elicited in regard to the 
comparative strength of French claret and cham- 
paigne bottles, and those for the same purpose of 
American manufacture, Let those concerned, 


Neat Farms, &c.—There is no surer index of a 
Farmer’s qualification as a good husbandman, 
than the external appearance of his domicil. ‘Tight 
barns, strong fences and walls, gates in order, clean 
door yard, a house with unbroken windows and 
water proof, spacious wood sheds, &c, are certain 
indications that a snug industrious Yeoman lives 
within ;the free use of white wash and paint shows 
that he has some taste, and a clean door yard that 
his boys are never idle, Of this description we 
have many in this town, but we wish there were 
more, We advise those who are indifferent to 
these improvements to visit the farm of our towns- 
man, Mr Apex. B, Heywoop, where they will 
find all that we have enumerated above ; if they do not 
then blush for their own slovenly management at 
home and resolve to follow his praise worthy ex- 
ample, we shall set them down as unworthy of 
being ranked as members ofthe Middlesex Agricul- 
tural Society. —Concord Gazette. 





Ata recent meeting of the Horticultural Soci- 
ety a paper was read, entitled,‘ An account of 
the different modes of keeping fruit, which have 
been tried at the Suciety’s garden for the season, 
1831.’ The statement was drawn up at the garden, 
and enumerated eight different modes; the three 
best, and most practicable of which were, the 
covering of the fruit in pure and perfectly dry 
sand, dry fern, or in a deal box buried in the earth, 
By any of these modes it was preserved, free from 
shrivelling and any disagreeable flavor—in all it 
must be deposited in a cold situation. By the 
other five modes, although the fruit was preserved 
in a pretty sound state, a musty flavor was found | 
to be communicated ; this was especially the case 
where oat chaff was the medium. 


Railroads.—We should suppose if anything 
would arouse our citizens from their indifference 
towards public improvements in general and rail 
roads in particular, it would be such matter of fact 
statements as the following from the Albany Daily 
Advertiser. The number of passengers on the 
Mohawk rail road is now about 500 daily; and 
when the locomotive runs, it will be doubled, in 
as much as there are now stages running at the 
intervals of time to accommodate those who do not 
arrive at the three stated hours, to which by the 
use of horses the company is now confined. The 
Manchester road realized to its proprietors, &90,- 
000 in nine weeks. This one, (half its length) will 
go near realizing half this amount in the same time. 
At the present rate of travel it will be about $34,- 
000, and if it increases, it will come up to $45,000, 
or nearly so, for the nine weeks ! —Tvaveller. 





Another rail road.—We are authorized and re- 
quested to state, that at a meeting of stockholders 
of the Albany and Schenectady turnpike company 
on Saturday last, in the city of Albany, it was re- 
solved to construct a rail road on or near the site 
of the present turnpike, with all possible despatch. 
We understand it is intended to make a double 
track with a M’Adamized road between, twenty 
feet wide.— Ibid. 





Rail road stock.—The stock in the Philadelphia, 
Germantown, and Norristown Rail Road, has ad- 
vanced ten dollars for five paid. A few weeks ago 
it was sold for 7,624. 





Grapes. —We were shown, yesterday, a cluster 








patronize the American product. 


of large White Grapes, raised in the garden of 
Mr James B. Suuuras, which weighed two 


pounds and fifteen ounces—and which, with a 
smaller cluster, weighed, more than four and a 
half pounds. They were rich and Juxuriant—and 
while they were permitted to remain on our table 
for examination, we were sorely tempted to em- 
ulate the example of mother Eve. Nevertheless, 
unlike her, we refrained,—Con. Mirror. 


CATERPILLARS. 

We are sorry to notice the extension of this de- 
structive insect far and wide over fruit and forest 
trees around us; its ravages have never been 
known so sudden and so fruitful as this season 
presents. A farmer called upon us the other day 
and stated that he had just returned from a wood- 
lot, many of the trees of which were entirely di- 
vested of their foliage ; there is scarcely a fruit 
or forest shrub in this town, which does not pre- 
sent one or more clusters of their offensive and 
injurious nests. But two or three weeks have 
elapsed since we first noticed their appearance, 
and now the eye can scarcely rest upon any fol- 
iage which has not its accompaniment,—a Cat 
erpillar’s nest, 

Now, it appears to us, that unless a speedy and 
efficacious remedy is applied for their destruction, 
thata most grievous evil will be entailed ; it is 
supposed the continued moist atmosphere has been 
instrumental in producing them, and before they 
have opportunity of depositing their eggs, they 
ought to be thoroughly destroyed, otherwise, the 
next season will bring out its renewed host; the 
best remedies which have been suggested may be 
familiar to every farmer’s ear, but yet they may 
forget its practice; a swab made of coarse rags 
on the end of along pole, well saturated with 
soap-suds or the cheapest oil, will wholly destroy 
them—we devoutly wish it might.—Vorthampton 
Courier. 


The Bostow Patriot snays—Dr King, of North 
Carolina, a philosopher of considerable repute, who 
has Jectured in this city for some time past, main- 
tains a new theory respecting lightning rods, that 
they should not be smooth, but rough and jagged, 
that each small point may detach its portion of 
electric fluid. Itissaid that the rod upon the 
State House is altered in this manner, 

[We would here recommend Robinson’s improv- 
ed insulating Glass blocks, for securing the rods 
to buildings, which we consider the greatest iin- 
provement, in fixing up lightning rods that has ta- 
ken place. They can be had at the Agricultural 
Warehouse, Boston. } 


PEACH GRUBS. 

This is the proper season to examine the roots 
of peach trees for the purpose of destroying the 
young grubs, as the eggs which were deposited by 
the fly, are all hatched out at this time, and a lit- 
tle attention will destroy them. As they have not 
buried themselves deep at this season, boiling 
water poured into the crown, after removing the 
dirt will destroy most of them ; the remainder af- 
ter a few days should be dug out with the point 
of aknife. Their hiding places may be easily 
discovered by the gum which exudes being filled 
with red dust, like saw dust. A little attention 
spring and fall will secure your trees against this 
enemy to peach trees.— Genesee Farmer. 








A steam cotton factory of 4300 spindles is erect- 
ing at Providence, and a similar one at Newport ; 
both of which it is expected, will commence oper~ 
ation the present year, 
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AN ADDRESS 
Delivered before the Hartford County Agricultural Society, at their 
Annual Meeting, October 28, 18:30, 


By CHaances Rowinson, Esa. 


On occasions like the.present the audience are 
often entertained with a history of agriculture. 
The writer traces the art through its rapid advan- 
ces and its occasional decline, and ends with a 
glowing picture of ifs present state amongst us, 
He often describes the farmer as free from the 
cares and anxieties which assail all other mortals, 
He pourtrays him as possessed of manly indepen- 
dence, as master of his own time and movements, 
oceupied it is true in the direction and superiu- 


tendeuce of his business, but still with thoughts | 
intent upon the beauties of nature, as viewing | 


with delight the verdure with which nature has 
so lavishly invested the surface of the earth, as 
musing with grateful emotions upon the opening 
flowers, upon all the works of a kind providence, 
and as dwelling under bis own vine and fig tree, 
with none to molest or make him afraid. 

What isthe use or where is the poliey of in- 
vesting this subject with the mantle of sentiment ? 
of decking it in colors foreign to its nature which 
throw a false and deceithil chain around it, exert. 
ing an influence most unwholesome and improper, 

In answer to a traveller ona devious and diffi- 
cult road would you tell him that onward all was 
plain and pleasant, that there were no doubtful 
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crops depend upon an auspicious seed time and a 
proper state of the soil, neither to be obtained 
without much labor, care and attention, that his 
stock are subject to disease and death, that his 
‘premises are liable to be entered and his crops 
destroyed, that a profusion of rain or drought are 
‘alike destructive, that blasting and mildew prey 
hupon his hopes, that the whirlwind and the hail 
in one short hour may eut off and destroy bis pros- 
pects for the season, that the ten thousand vicissi- 
“tudes untelt and unnoticed by the professional man, 
the merchant and the mechanic are a death blow 
(to his labor and his bopes, and that no mortal is 
‘exempt from sickness and sorrow. The life ofa 
farmer is a lite of toil, of care and anxiety, 

The great art of conducting a farm with advan- 
itage, wit: ease and pleasure is the adoption of a 


) 
| 
' 
! 


}regular plan of operation and a thorough and sys-| 
However excel- | 


| tematic execution of that plan. 
‘lenta system may be, it is of little value, unless 
| the filling up be in accordance with the general 
\principles, Our happiness depends upon small 
‘things. The destiny of nations often turns upon 
a trifle. Our whole life ts a combination of trifles, 
| If therefore each point trifling as it may appear 
‘receives due attention the whole subject is proper. 
ly weighed and considered. But if trifles are neg- 
lected and overlooked the whole system falls to 
| the ground, 

Formerly, during our agricultural prosperity, 


turnings, or rather would you not describe to him | great inducements were held out to farmers in 
with precision the difficulties and dangers he was | consequence of the high price of agricultural pro- 


od 
about to encounter, would not be be more on ang 


guard and better prepared to overcome those dan- 
gers and difficulties if they were fully aud freely 
pointed out to him. If you say to the farmer 
that his path onward is fair and beautiful, what 
motive do you place before him for exertion ? But 
if on the other hand you tell him inthe language 
of truth that, the course he is pursuing is one of | 
labor and trouble, will not he put forth the ener- 
gies of his nature and rise superior to the ten 
thousand cares which beset him on every hand. 

The path which the farmer treads isa devious 
path. His is an occupation which can be learn. 
ed only by practice and experience. General rules 
and maxims are of little use. They are liable to 
go many exceptions, so many different circumstan- | 
ces concur to alter and change the premises that 
no conclusion can ordinarily be drawn which upon 
application will not prove erroneous, 

Most of the treatises on this subject are written 
upon the presumption of more information than 
farmers in general possess and hence are of no 
value except toa few, Many of them are the pro- 
ductions of speculative enthusiasts who mistake 
the workings of their own distempered imagina- 
tion for the conclusions of scientific research and 
the results of experience. 

In agriculture no two cases occur which in all 
respects are exactly alike. The external appear- 
ance of land affords no sure indication of its true 
quality and value. This ean be fairly tested only 
by experience, and the application of various crops 
in successive years, and in general there are so 
many kinds of soil in the same inclosure, which 
from their situation must of necessity be subjected 
to the same mode of treatment, that it 1s difficult 
to adopt any one course which will be equally 
beneficial. 

The life of the farmer is frequently spoken of 
as devoid of care. But is it forgotten that his la- 
bor is performed under a capricious sky, that his 


’ 











duets, great improvements were made in the 
mode of cultivation, and great profits were real- 
ized. Indeed much of the distress and depression 
which still prevails in many regions of our coun- 
try arises from the fact that while produce was 
high and profits from farming great, much land was 
purehased by our farmers at enhanced prices and 
ona credit, in the full confidence that the exertion 
of a short period would obtain for them the ne- 
cessary funds. But the time had gone by, the sub- 
sequent depression in the prices of produce cut 
off the extra profits, while the habits of profuse 
expenditure acquired under prosperous circum. 
stances still remained, and Jed to disbursements 
which the condition of business little enabled them 
to sustain, 

Whatever improvements are now made must be 
gradual, The great body of our farmers through- 
ont the country think, that if they do not retro- 
grade they do all that can be expected of them, 
and all that they are able to perform, Hence it is, 
that they are so little willing to make experiments, 








The general system or outline in every country 
is undoubtedly that which experience has proved 
to be the best adapted to the soil and climate and 
it is Only by modifications of this general system, 
by improvements in the several items that any 
amelioration can he effected, 

Taking therefore our system as it exists among 
us, itmay be useful to examine some of the points 
in which improvements may be nrade,—and here 
permit me to remark that in a discourse of this 
kind it is imposs#ble even to glance at any points 
all important to the interest of the farmer and 
also many which affect him in common with the 
other classes of the community. 

In regard to stock, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the best breeds be obtained. The ex- 
pense of rearing a valuable animal is no greater 
than that of raising a worthless one, while the 
profit is increased by some hundred per cent. In 
| the feeding of stock we are vot sufficiently liberal, 
A little extra care and full feed develope qualities 
in an animal which in ordinary circumstances 
would not appear. 

The farmer who has a liberal supply of roots for 
his stock at the commencement of fall feeding is 
much more advantageously situated, all things else 
the same, than he who depends entirely upon dry 
feed. He commences feeding earlier in the fall, 
before his cattle, picking a scanty subsistence of 
frost bitten herbage are shivering in the piercing 
winds of November, and is enabled to retain them 
in his yards longer in the spring. He thus come 
inences the season with great advantage, his stock 
in high condition, his pastures fresh and abundant. 

For the support of stoek the common field turnip 
deserves a high rank, as it is easily raised and yields 
Jabundantly. Tt may not be improper here to sug- 
gest a mode of culture not perhaps new, but one 
which has hitherto in repeated trials been emin- 
ently successful. Near the middle of July plough 
with a deep furrow, land under a strong turf, roll 
and apply a lighttop dressing. Harrow thorough- 
y with a wooden harrow, sow the seed in pl \ister 
of Paris between the 25th July and the 6th of 
August, cover with a light brush. Under this 
course very great crops of the best quality have 
uniformly been obtained. The land is also left in 
excellent condition for a drilled crop the succeed- 


ing season, 





To be coneluded next week. 





Rail road meeting. —A very numerous and high- 
ly respectable meeting was held on Monday last, at 
the house of Mr Spraker, in the town of Palatine, 





The constant dread of falling short, prevents atten- 
tion to the progress of the science of agriculture, | 
and all desire to participate in the improvements | 
which take place around them. | 

Experiments should always be made upon a 
small scale, Their success depends oftentimes, | 
upon circumstances trifling in themselves, which 
can be learned only by practice and experience, | 
and hence it happeus that experiments which in pe- 
culiar cases and under favorable circumstances 
are eminently successful, with ordinary care and 
attention lead only to disappointment and vexation. 

There is a rage among speculative men through. 
out our country for experiments and innovation 
and many acrude and undigested suggestion is 
made in our periodicals which if tested by the 
ardent and unsuspecting might by their utter fail- 
ure lead to a distrust of all real in:provement and 
a disgust at all experiments. 





for the purpose of concerting measures to procure 
the passage of a law authorizing the construction 
of a rail road from Sehenectady to Utica, on the 
north side of the Mohawk river. The meeting 
was composed of citizens from the counties of 
Albany, Schenectady, Montgomery, Herkimer, and 
Oneida, and was organized by the appointment of 
Gen. Weaver, chairman, and Stephen Yates, secre- 
tary ; after which a number of resolutions were 
passed and ordered to be published ; general and 
corresponding committees Were appointed, &c.— 
Schenectady Cabinet, 





The Railway.—Since the opening of the branch 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway from Bol- 
ton, there have been eonveyed 1545 passengers. 
The average receijts for fares and carriage of mer- 
chandise, is at the rate of £10,000 per annum, and 
the effect has been to drive every stage coach from 
off the road between Bolton and Liverpool. 
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Sik and Silk Worms. 











From the Lowell Journal. 


SILK MANUFACTURE. 
N‘). IV. 

in a great measure, as articles of neccesity, aud 
hence it is vot to be woudered at, that many should 
be of opinion that the United States should not 
be dependent for them on their commerce with 
foreign vations, liable to be interrupted by wars, 
and by various other circumstances, But silk can 
never be considered in that point of view ; it is an 
article of mere luxury, which governments have 
sometimes found it pradent to prohibit ahogether, 

It is certain that the American ladies would be 
as handsome and as lovely in their muslins and 
chintzes as they were some years ago, or as when 
clad in the lutestrings, florentines, and Gros de Na- 
ples of Italy and Franee. The men use but little 
silk in their vestments, and for articles of farni- 
ture, silk might be easily superseded by other stuffs 
not less elegant. It is therefore greatly to be la- 
mented, that America should annually incur an 
enormous debt for an article of merchandize, that 
might be so easily dispensed with. But as that 
canuot be avoided, there is no other remedy than 
to find the means of discharging it. It is always 
alarming when there is a great excess of importa- 
tions from foreign countries over exportations ; an 
excess which must be paid for, either in articles 
of value, or bankruptcies, The latter mode of 
payment never takes place till the former is ex- 
haus’ed; and it cannot be denied that it is as ruin- 
ous to nations as to individuals. It destroys credit, 
which of all articles of commerce is the most val- 
uable, 

If arich and growing article of exportation may 
be pointed out as an annual set-off to the excess 
of importations§ a real service will be rendered to 
the United States. This article is at hand, and 
is American silk. 

It appears by the report made to Congress by 
their Committee on Agriculture, on the 22d May, 
1826, that in 1821 the importations of manufac- 
tured silks into the United States amounted to $4,- 
486,924 ; of which $1,057,233 were exported ; 
and by a gradual increase in the course of four 
years, the importation amounted to $10,271,527 ; 
of which only $2,565,742 were exported, leaving 
a balance of $7,705,785 to be paid for. It bas 
gradually increased, and the consumption of the 
present year may be fairly estimated at 10,000,000. 

Fortunately for the United States the nations 
that supply us with manufactured silks are as much 
in want of the raw article, as their customers are 
of their fabrics, France imports annually, to the 
amount of thirty million of frances, of raw silks ; 
which Great Britain purchases annually to the 
amount of one million eight hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. These two sums exceed fourteen 
million of American dollars. 

Here then are two rich and increasing markets 
offered to the industry of the American people 
for the sale of their raw silk. They must ex- 
pect to meet competition with other nations; but 
the superiority of the American silk will insure 
them a preference, 

The Bengal silk, which England imports to the 
amount of one half of her whole stock, is defec- 
tive in its preparation. But for that object, it is 
probable England would supply herself entirely 
from that quarter, as Bengal is a part of her do- 








|minions; of course ber Bengal silk can only be | The Prospects of the Season.—W_ have couverse 


employed in the coarser manufactures, while those 
of Italy are used for the finer and more delicate 
stuffs. 

I conclude from these premises, that the United 


if they will raise it in 
sufficient quantities, and prepare it in the manner 
required by the European manufacturers, V. 





From the Vermont Chronicle. 


THE SILK WORM. 

This useful little animal, the author ofso much 
luxury and magnificence, is one of the most inter- 
esting objects in nature, In its disposition itis per- 
fectly gentle and inoffensive, affording both in- 
struction and reproof, to all who may behold them, 
and withal riebly compensating the owner for all 
the care bestowed upon them, 

The egg which produces the worm is smaller 
than a common sized pin-head, of a bright yellow, 
which in process of time becomes of a brownish 
cast. After the mulberry leaf has attained to a 
sufficient size, the eggs are placed ina room, where 
ifthe temperature ranges between seventy and eigh- 
ty, they will hatch in three or four days.—When 
they first make their appearance, they are diminutive 
in size as scarcely to be perceptible, of a blackish 
hue, varying in complexion as they increase in age. 

The process of casting off their skins, which it is 
said they do four times, is slow, and to appearance 
somewhat painful. The time of this chunge ta- 
king place may be kuown by their refusing to eat, 
rearing their heads, and remaining stationary near- 
ly four hours, They then fasten the extremity of 
iheir covering to the table and commence their 
onward march, the skin separating from about the 
neck, affording them egress without difficulty. 

Each time they appear ina new dress their ap- 
petites are sensibly increased, until they attain 
unto a perfect worm, which will take place at the 
eud of five or six weeks, when they become al- 
most transparent—of a light cream color, hand- 
somely variegated with dark spots. Nearly the 
whole length upon the back, may be seen at this 
period, what is thought by some to be a large 
blood vessel, expanding and contracting at inter- 
vals. When the time for winding arrives, they 
raise their heads and look around for a suitable 
place to suspend their cocoons, (which, however, is 
generally made for them by placing near them oak 
branches or a suitable frame) upon which they 
commence their task, by fastening on all sides with- 
in their reach, a coarse web of silk, to contain 
the cocoon, which in siz@ and proportion resem- 
bles u pigeon’s egg, in which they inclose them- 
selves, leaving suffi-ient space for the free motion 
of the body in arranging the silk in regular layers 
of an uniform thickness, which can be seen by cut- 
ting the cocoons in pieces. The length of time 
occupied in its formation is four or five days of 
unceasing toil ; and from the beginning of its labors 
until the close of life, a period of four or five weeks 
it abstains wholly from food ofany kind. At the ex- 
piration of fifteen or twenty days, the worm has 
been converted into a chrysalis, and from the latter 
toa beautiful white miller. In that state it is very 
active, although unable to mourt into the air. It 
moves about upon its feet in small circles, its wings 
in rapid motion, and after few more days of en- 
joyment in its new state of existence, it deposits 
its eggs, to the number of four or five hundred, and 
closes its eventful life. 


jee with a gentleman who has recently made a tour 
) of several hundred miles in’ this State, and inte 
Vermont. He represents the prospect of crops as 


| very promising. Hay has been as abundant through 


; r eit ee | States have a fair prospect of enriching themselves | the interior of the State as it has been iu Rocking- 
oollens may justly be considerec , 
Cottons and woollens tnay justly >} by the sale of raw. silk, 


| ham county. 
ithan at the present time :it is about a fortnight 
earlier than common, Rye has been somewhat 
blighted, and the crop is small, In our vicinity, 
) apples are very scaree—but forty miles to the north 
of us they are abundant. Potatoes are generally 
not so abundant as last year. The has 
been such as will not fail 10 excite in the farmer, 
feelings of gratitude to Him who gives the early 
}aud the latter rain. — Portsmouth Journal. 


Corn never looked more promising 


season 





In Plymouth county a disease called the « blind 
staggers,’ 1s prevailing to a considerable extent 
amoug the horses, and large numbers bave died 
within a short period. In the town of Middleboro 
the nuwber that have died is estimated from 70 
to 100. 





Six large Watermelons were gathered from one 
vine, on Mrs Duidley’s farm, Roxbury—the ag- 
gregate weight of the six was one lindred and 
eightyseven pounds, 


A Pennsylvania paper contains a number of se- 
vere strictures upon the wanton practice of shoot- 
ing smnall birds, not usuelly eaten, such as swale 
lows, tomtits, pewees, &c. These birds are useful 
in destroying insects, and should not be wantonly 
killed. 


Amongst the many advantages which the com- 
inunity have derived from the persevering and 
well directed industry of the late Mr Parmentier, 
perhaps the most prominent is the introduction by 
him in this country of the Morus mullicaulis, or 
true Chinese Mulberry Tree ; it is the tree from 
the leaves of which the Chinese feed the silkworm, 
and which is preferred in France, to any other, for 
that purpose. His widow, atthe Horticultural Gar- 
den near Brooklyn, has succeeded in propagating a 
large number of them, many of the leaves measure 
13 inches in breadth, which saves much labor in 
plucking them ; and, besides, the worms fed with 
them are found to make silk of a stronger and more 
even texture than those fed on ordivary Mulberry 
leaf.—.V. Y. Inquirer. 














Lowell Railway.—lts proposed course may now 
be traced by the stakes which have been set, from 
the borders of Charlestown and Medford to its ter- 
|mination at the basin of the canal in Lowell ; from 
|thence it is understood there are to be branches 
along the several canals to the Factories, The 
work it is stated will be commenced this fall,— 
Lowell Journal. 





Harvard College. —The Corporation and over. 
seers have appointed Taapveus Wiitiam Harats, 
M, D. of Milton to be Librarian of Harvard College 
in place of the lamented Hon. Benj. Pierce, and 
he has accepted the appointment. Mr Harris’ fath- 
er received the appoiutment to the same office forty 
years ago. 





Rabbits.—It has been said that rabbits may be 
fed through the summer, with weeds from the 
garden, and one would judge from the appearance 
of many of the gardens in this village, that the 
owners were inaking calculations for raising these 
animals.— Gen. Far. 
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NEW BEANS, 

Among the new vegetables now under cultiva- 
tion in the garden of the editor of the American 
Farmer, there are two varieties of beans well 
worthy of being introduced into every kitchen gar- 
den.—One variety, which we at present call the 
Yellott Asparagus Bean, has a large fleshy pod 
from 6 to 9 inches in length, very tender and rich, 
It is a pole bean, excellent bearer and nearly as early 
asthe common bush bean. The other is the Lon- 
don Horticultural Bean—resembling very closely in 
flavor the pole cranberry bean, but a much better 
bearer in this climate, and as early as the yellott 
bean, ‘These two varieties are decidely superior 
to any we have heretofore cultivated, both for 
productiveness and quality, ‘They are both much 
the best when the pods and beans are full grown, 
especially the Yellott, which we prefer when the 
pods begin to assume a yellow tinge. 

There is an objeetion generally urged against 
pole beans, on eccount of the trouble of providing 
poles ; but when it is considered that a dozen hills 
of pole beans will produce more than four dozen 
hills of dwarf or bush beans, and that one set of 
poles will last several years if taken care of, we 
think this objection will be found to be groundless, 
Pole beans are decidedly preferable tobush beans 
when there is a scarcity of ground.— American 
Farmer. 





HORSES SLOBBERING. 

At this season of the year, when the weather is 
warm and the earth moist, horses feeding in pasture 
are often salivated to that extent that it renders it 
very disagreeable being near them, and instead of 
gaining flesh they lose it very fast.—The cause of 
this salivation has been ascribed to their eating a 
plant which grows in moist ground, called Lobelia. 
We conclude this is not the cause of this complaint, 
as we do not know of any animals but quacks who 
are fond of it. I[fthis was the true cause of it, why 
do not horses slobber in dry cool weather, when the 
grasses are not growing as rapidly, or even in damp 
weather, wheu feeding in pastures newly stocked 
down with timothy grass. [If a horse, which is 
troubled with this complaint, is turned into such 
pasturage, the complaint is soon stopped. The 
salivation is undoubtedly produced by eating white 
clover when it is very full of juice ; and changing 
the food is the proper preventive. A baiting of 
hay or oats in common cases will answer, or in ex- 
treme ones change the pasture as mentioned before, 
and it will soon cease. 

[It is said that a baiting of parsley is a certain 
remedy, and that if this plant is cultivated along the 
fences the animals will of themselves take a suffi- 
cient qnantity to act as a preventive—all grazing 
animals being very fond of it.—Ed, Amer. Far. 


TOAST AND WATER. 

An infusion of toasted bread in water is one of 
the most salutary drinks that can be taken by the 
sick and valetudinary, Dr Hancock gives his ex- 
perience in its favor as follows: He cut a large 
thin slice of bread, toasted it carefully and thorough- 
ly, without burning ; put it, hot from the fire, in a 
pint of cold water; allowed it to stand a while, and 
then set it on the fire till it was as hot as tea is 
usualy drunk. He found that five or six cups of 
this water, with or without sugar, were more re- 
freshing, and sooner took off any fatigue or uneasi- 
ness, than any strong wine, strong ale, small beer, 
warmed coffee or tea, (fur he had tried them all, 


It is seldom that toast and water is properly 
made, and we therefore think it proper to furnish 
our readers with the following recipe : 

Take a slice of fine and stale loaf of bread, cut 
very thin, (as thin as toast is ever cut) and let it be 
carefully toasted on both sides, until it be completely 
browned all over, but nowise blackened or burned 
in any way ; put this into a common deep stone or 
china jug, and pour over it, from the tea-kettle, as 
much clear boiling water as you wish to make into 
drink. Much depends on the water being actuaily 
in a boiling state. Cover the pitcher with a sau- 
eer or plate, and let the drink become quite cold. 
It is then fit to be used ; the fresher made the bet- 
ter, and of course, the more agreeable, 

In dyspepsy and a disordered state of the bowels, 
toast and water ought to be the habitual drink, 





PICKLES. 

This is the season of the year for pickling ; we 
would recommend the following as the most ap- 
proved method of preserving cucumbers for this 
use. After gathering your cucumbers, place them 
in a suitable vessel, and pour over them a_ strong 
brine in sufficient quantity to cover them. Let them 
remain in this until wanted, when they should be 
put into water and allowed to remain twentyfour 
hours, Pour off this water and cover them with 
water boiling hot, and allow them to stand a couple 
of hours, after which, the same process should 
be repeated, and if the color should net be as 
green as wished, repeat it a second time, when 
they will be found hard and green, Let them be 
putin vinegar with pepper according to taste.— 
When cucumbers are prepared as above, they 
will keep through the season, Some practise put- 
ting cucumbers into spirits and éwater to undergo 
the acetous fermentations; these never make 
pleasant pickles, Cucumbers may be kept in strong 
brine for any length of time, and by so doing, a 
stnall quantity can be freshened at a time, and the 
quantity of vinegar required will be Jess than 
when a barrel is prepared at once.— Genesee 
Farmer. 





From the New York Farmer. 


THE OPINION OF JUDGE PETERS ON 
CHEAT OR CHESS. 

The late Judge Peters, President of the Phil- 
adelphia Society for promoting Agriculture, one of 
the most enlightened farmers of the age, gave his 
opinion of cheat (chess) as follows: 

‘1 do not believe in the transmutation of grain 
from one kind to another, more than [ credit the 
transmutation of metale ; crossings and hybridous 
mixtures are to be accounted for, but they proceed 
from intercourse of perfect plants. Cheat often 
succeeds, or rather takes the place of, destroyed 
or abortive wheat. Why? I do not pretend to 
assign the cause.’ 

[The cause is readily assigned. The fields of 
the careless farmers, are well seeded with this 
grass, waiting for an opportunity to spring up; and 
no spot suits it better than a rich or moist vacancy 
ina wheat field.] 

‘I have known cheat sown, produce cheat ; but 
never changed its kind on frequent repetitions. 
Plants degenerate by bad, and meliorate by good 
culture ; but po NOT CHANGE THEIR KIND. Wheat 
is originally a mean gramen ; yet it is wheat and 
not cheat. I have never seen any scientific or bo- 
tanical description of cheat, so as to induce me to 





er any other liquor that he knew of. 


believe it a degenerated wheat, or any variely of 





the Triticum. Botanists musi determine this ques- 
lion.’ [Memoirs of the Piiladelphia Society, &, 
vol. 4 p. 316.] 

Botanists,—the only persons who have examined 
| this subject with sufficien care to be qualified to give 
an opinion,—have long since determined that wheat 
jand chess are of different genera; and that the 
notion of a transmutation of the former to the 
latter, is a vulgar error, fraught with pernicious 
consequences to the farmer. D. T. 


ON FEEDING HOGS. 

Our good farmers find the month of September 
to be a very important one in regard to feeding 
their hogs. ‘Those who wish to be economical in 
feeding, should begin early. Every farmer who 
is fattening hogs should have a cauldrou set in an 
arch near his pen in which he can boil pumpkins, 
| potatoes, meal, &c, as it will be found much cheap. 
er in this section of country to feed with boiled 
food than to give it to them raw. From the low 
price which potatoes and pumpkins are sold at in 
our market towns, and their great weight and small 
value they will not bear long transport, therefore 
it is better to feed them to the hogs and save 
the corn which would be required were they 
fattened on it, as that is not so perishable an 
article. When potatoes are boiled and mashed 
they make excellent feed for hogs; if a propor. 
tion of pumpkins are mixed with them they are 
still better, and if to both a small quantity of corn 
meal be added, we do not know of any feed with 
which hogs can be fattened to more advantage. 
We know that it is said that pork which is fed with 
boiled food is not as hard, and of course the pur- 
chaser will endeavor to take advantage of the cir. 
cumstance; but let hogs be fed in this mauner for 
the first three fourths of the time they are fatten- 
ing; the remainder with meal or soft corn; and 
we assure our farmers that they will find a ready 
market for their pork, and at first prices. It is 
well to apprise our readers that pork fattened with 
still slops is a different article ; soft, and charged 
with the acetic acid or vinegar from the slops on 
which they are fed, and from which circumstance 
it isalmost impossible to prevent the pork from 
turning sour, and spoiling after it is packed in the 
barrels, unless there is an alkali added to the brine 
to neutralize the acidity contained in it, From 
this acidity, pork fed on boiled food as above, is 
entirely free, and therefore is as easily kept as if 
fed with corn; and if not quite so hard it cannot 
operate to lessen the value of it, as the hams will 
be increased in value as much as the side or 
mess can be deteriorated, A portion of time spent 
in gathering up those things which of themselves 
are not so marketable, and converting them into 
food for hogs at this season, willsave much, that 
is, more directly so, and will prove equally as pro- 
fitable as that spent in raising such crops, as the 
old adage is, ‘ a peuny saved is as good as a pen- 
ny earned,’—Genesee Farmer. 











Avpany Horticutturan Society.—At an elec 
tion held onthe 6th inst, the following gentle 
men were unanimously elected officers for the en- 
suing year, viz: 

E. C, Dexavan, President, 

Isaac Denniston, 

Srepnuen Van Rerssevaer, Jr. 

Joun T. Norron, 

Joun Meaps, Treasurer, 

James G. Tracy, Corresponding Secretary- 

B, P. Sraats, Recording Secretary. 


V. Pres. 
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CATTLE SHOW. 


The team of =e Cattle which has been witness- 
ed on former occasions has formed a very interesting part 
of the exhibition by the Worcester County Agricultural 
Society. The Trustees of the mg | are particularly 
desirous of seeing at the approaching F rmer’s Festival, 
a favorable exhibition of the working stock of the County ; 
for this purpose they have authorized the Commitiee ot 
Arrangements to offer for a team of good Working Cattle 
to consist of not less than 60 yokes, and all of them owned 
in the same town, a gratuity of $25 to defray the ex- 
penses of those who may drive them. The Committee 
would appeal to the public spirit of their agricultural 
brethren in towns which can, without great inconveni- 
ence, furnish such a team, for their exertions to secure an 
object so much desired. The gratuity will be paid to 
those who may first give notice of their intentions to ex- 
hibit such a team, to the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Society, provided, that the Committee on Working Cat- 
tle shall approve of such team. 

The Committee of Arrangements would congratulate 
the Members of the Society on the prospect of a highly 
interesting exhibition; they have received assurances 
from different sectionsof the County, that the Show for 
numbers of animals and articles to be exhibited, and for 
variety and excellence, will exceed that of any former 

ear. 

Those who intend to compete in the Ploughing Match 
are reminded that the notice of such intention must be 
filed with the Corresponding Secretary on or before the 
Sth day of October next, and that in all cases a strict 
compliance with the rules as published in the Society’s 
bill of premiums will be required. The Trustees of the 
Society have directed a committee to make sale of the 
imported Bull Admiral, the property of the Society; if 
not sold at private sale previous to the 20th October next, 
he will then be sold at Public Auction. He may be seen 
at the farm of the subscriber—many of his descendants 
may be seen on the farm of Governor Lincoln. Inqui- 
riesas regards the terms of sale, may be made of Gen. Na- 
than Heard or Benjamin Butman, Esq. 

JOHN W. LINCOLN, 
Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. 





ESSEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The Annual Exhibition will be at Andover, South Par- 
ish, on Thursday, September 29th. 


All claims for Premiums must be entered with the 
Secretary, on or before 9 o’clock, A. M., of the day of 
Exhibition. 

All persons intending to claim any of the premiums 
offered, (excepting those fer animals exhibited, or domes- 
tic manufactures) are requested to give notice to the 
Secretary, in writing, previous to the day of Exhibition. 

All persons intending to be competitors in the Plough- 
ing Match. must give information thereof, on or before 
the Monday next preceding the day of Exhibition ;—and 
must have their teams ready on the Ploughing Field, on 
H. Clark’s farm, at 9 o’clock, A. M. 

The trustees will meet at a Hall near the South Meet- 
ing House, at half past 8 o’clock, A. M. to fill vacancies 
in Committees. 

The several committees will be expected to meet, and 
be ready for the performance of their respective duties, 
at 9 o’clock A. M. 

The exhibition of Manufactures will be at a Hall near 
S. M. House, where all articles must be entered and de- 
posited before 9 o’clock A. M. 

The exhibition of Butter, Cheese, and Vegetables, will 
be in a room provided for the purpose in the same build- 
ing. 

Competitors in the Ploughing Match, who reside more 
than ten miles from the place of Exhibition, may have 
their teams taken care of at the expense of the Society, 
by calling on Mr Thomas C. Foster, of Andover. 

All animals or articles entered for premium. must re- 
— under the direction of the Marshals until 3 o'clock, 


The Society will dine together at 1 o’clock., Tickets 
for the Dinner will be furnished to members of the Soci- 
ety, by Messrs Pettingell and Hoyt, at 75 cents each. 

The Society will meet at the Meeting House, at 3 
o’clock, P. M. where an Address will be delivered by the 
Rev. Henry Co.man—the Reports of the several Com- 
mittees will be read, and the Premiums awarded—after 
which, the usual business of the Annual Meeting will be 
attended to 

By order of Committee of Arrangements. 

J. W. PROCTOR, Secretary. 
Andover, Sept. 12, 1831. 


ing, near New York. 
WILLIAM PRINCE & SONS, Proprietors, announce 

that the great extensions made in their establishment, | 
which now covers near 50 acres, compactly and regu- 
larly filled with Trees, Shrubs and Plants of the choic- | 
est kinds, enables them to offer the various sorts at the 
reduced prices stated in their Vew Catalogues, which 

will be sent to any person who may apply for them.— 
The quality and excellence of the trees are superior to all | 
former periods, and the most scrupulous attention has | 
been devoted to their accuracy, which is invariably an | 
object of their personal attention. To Nurseries they | 
will allow a liberal diseount and a convenient credit.— | 
All letters desiring information will be replied to by the | 
first mail. 
As many persons are agents for different Nurseries, it 


Linnean Botanic Garden and Nurseries, —Flush-| 


| 


specified. Every Invoice sent has a printed heading | 
and our signature, and such proof of origin must be in- 
sisted on, as we take upon ourselves no responsibility un- | 
less such an invoice can be preduced. We are thus par- | 
ticular for conclusive reasons, knowing we have been | 
injured by impositions. 

In the next paper some particular articles will be enu- 

merated, highly interesting to the public, of which they 
have cultivated a large supply to meet the great demand. 
Orders can be sent direct to the proprietors, or to J. B. 
RUSSELL, Agriculturist, Boston. 
N.B. In the Pomological Manual, just published, 
above 220 varieties of Pears, 1000f Plums, and 100 of 
Peaches, are fully described, besides other fruits, that 
those not conversant with the subject can make their se- 
lections from a knowledge of the qualities. Sept. 21. 


Woodbridge and Willard’s Universal Geography. 

This day is published, the fourth edition of Woodbridge 
and Willard’s Universal Geography, Ancient and Medern, 
adapted to the present state of the world For the use of 
the higher Classes in schools and Academies, and for pri- 
vate Libraries. Accompanied by both Modern and An- 
cient Atlases. Modern Geography, by Wriuiam C. 
WoonrsripGe, Editor of the ‘Annals of Education,’ 
Author of * Rudiments of Geography for Schools.’ 

Ancient Geography, by Emma Wturarp, Principal 
of the Troy Female Seminary 
The present (fourth,) edition has been improved by the 
addition of such recent information of changes, improve- 
ments, and discoveries, as have been deemed important. 
A new folio Map of England, Scotland and Ireland, a 
Map of the Pacific Ocean, a Cinart of the principal Ani- 
mals of the world, a Geological Map of Europe, and a 
view of the principal Sections of Canals in the United 
States, with several new engravings of Public Buildings, 
Cities, &c, have been added. The Maps of the four 
quarters of the Globe are from new and improved draw- 
ings, and it is believed will be found to possess peculiar 
advantages. The plan of this work, as also of the School 
Geography by the same authors, (which is claimed to be 
original.) it is well known, has obtained the decided appro- 
bation of the most eminent Geographers and Teachers in 
Europe as well asin ourown country. The following 
opinion of this work from the Rev. Josrrpn H. Harris, 
late of Cambridge University, England, President of Kings 
College, York, U. C. has been recently received by the 
Publishers. 

‘ Allow me to return you my best thanks for the copy 
of your Universal Geography, and its accompanying Atlas 
—and if I may offer an opinion on their merits, | would 
characterise them as the most comprehensive, and best 
methodised, and therefore the most useful work, connected 
with the subject of Geography, that I have met with; 
not only admirably adapted to the purposes of instruction, 
but contiining much to render them valuable as a refer- 
ence at all times.’ 

For sale by the principal Booksellers in the United 
States.—In this city by Carter, Henpver & Bascock 
and Crocker & Brewster. 

> In press the fourteenth Edition of * Woodbridge’s 
Rudiments of Geography and Atlas’ for Schools, with 
new and improved drawings of the Maps for the Atlas and 
other important additions. 

September, 1831. 








Notice. 

The Annual meeting of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for the choice of Officers for ‘he ensuing 
year, stands adjourned to SATURDAY, Oct. Ist, at 11 
o'clock. EDWARD W. PAINE, 

Secretary, pro tem. 





is requested that orders intended for us be particularly | 











Society’s Rooms, Joy’s Buildings. Sept. 21. 


Wants a Situation, 

A Gardener—a steady, active man, who is perfectly 
acquainted with every department of the business, and 
will be highly recommended by some of the mest re- 
spectable familiesin the vicinity of Boston, having no 
family but a wife; he wiil engage asa single man or 
otherwise. Any commands directed to F. L. care of 
James Ryan, No. 6, Battery-march street, Boston, will be 
respectfully attended to. Sept. 21. 


Bulbous Flower Roots. 

For sale by J. B. Russell, No. 52 North Market 
Street, Boston-— 

A few Double Crimson Peony Roots—50 certs each. 
Large white Lily Roots, extra size, 124 cents each—$1,00 
per dozen. Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, lris, §c. 

Sept. 14. 


New England Farmer’s Almanac for 1832, 
Just published by J. B. Russell, at the office of the 
New Eugland Farmer, 52, North Market Street, and 
Carter, Hendee & Babcock, Washington Street, the 
New Englani Farmer’s Almanac, for 1832, by T. G. 
*;ssENDEN, Editor of the New England Farmer—the 
Astronomical calculations by Ropert T. Paine, Esq. 
Sept. 7. 








Ammunition —2y} 

Ot the best quality aud weeest prices, for a 
constantly for sale at COPELAND'S POW DER STORE, 
6; Broad Street. 

N.B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it ma 
be returned, and the money willbe refunded tt Jan. 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 











FROX TO 
APPLES, russettings, - \barrel.| 2 00; 2 50 
ASHES, pot, first sort, - ton, /105 00 108 00 
Pearl, first sort, . « 1420 00 122 50 
BEANS, white, - bushel. 90, 1 00 
BEEF, mess, - jbarrel 8 00) 8 5&0 
Cargo, No. 1, ° “ 700 7 50 
Cargo, No, 2, - “ | 625) 6 3 
BUTTER, inspected, No. 1,new, - pound.) 14 16 
CHEESE, new milk, . “6 6 u 
Skimmed milk, - we | 3) 4 
FLAXSEED, ° } 112 1 50 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - 'Barrel.| 5 75| 6 00 
Genesee, ° “ 575 6 00 
Alexandria, . “« | 462) 500 
Baltumore, wharf, ° « | 500 558 
GRAIN, Corn, Northern, - bushel. 68 70 
Corn, Southern Yellow, — - “« | 63| 65 

Rye, - «| 7% 7% 

Barley, . ei 7 = 
Oats, - “| 36 42 
HAY, - | ewt.| 60) 70 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - | ewt. | 100° 10 59 
HOPS, Ist quality, - « | 11 oo! 13 09 
LIME, - cask, | lo! 1 25 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - | ton. | 300) 3% 
PORK, clear, - (|barrel.| 16 10) 18 00 
Navy mess. «rs 13 00 14 09 
Cargo, No. I, ° “ 13 00 13 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - bushel.| 175) 2 00 
Red Top (northern) - “ 50 76 

Red Clover, (northern) - 'pound. 10 ~—sodg 
TALLOW, tried, - | ewt, | 800) 8 50 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - pound, 65) 70 
Merino, mixed with Saxony, “ 76) 80 

Merino, three fourtas washed, | “ 55, 58 

Mer. iv, ha olood, - | « 52 55 

Merino, quai ter, | « 48 50 

Native, washed, - “ 45) 48 

Pulled superfine, - | w 63| 65 

1st Lamb’s, : “ 53, 60 

“a, 6? ° “ 45| 4% 

3M, * ° “ 30, 
ist Spinning, . “ 50 52 

PROVISION MARKET. 

BEEP, best pieces, - ,pound. 8 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - “ ‘| 8 
whole hogs, “ 5 » 
VEAL, . “ 4) 8 
MUTTON, * 4 & 
POULTRY, 8} 12 
BUTTER, keg and tub, “ 19! 15 
Lump, best, : “ 0 
EGGS, - | dozen. IZ, 4 
MEAL, Rye, retail - |bushel. &2 a4 
Indian, retail, ° “ 82 84 
POTATOES, . “ 37 40 
CIDER, (according to quality) barre:.| 1 50) 200 
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MISCELLANY. Other calculations will convince us of the same | js lasting and solid, the cultivation of the mind, 

= = = |truth; for. the man who drinks a gill a day, con-| It is always a mark of a weak mind, if not a bad 
THE POOR DEBTOR. suimes in a year 12 gallons, heart, to hear a person praise or blame another on 

He lay upon a loathsome stone, 4 pint a day, 24 “ the ground alone that they are handsome or home- 

A log the pillow for his head— 1] pinta day, 45 * ily. Actions should be the test, and a liberal course 


Nor straw nor blanket for his bed— 
His locks with age were hoar. 


On acareful inquiry, it is found that a gallon 
contains 64 small glasses, . The usnal grocery 





-'T whs sad upon his blanched check 
To see what furrows grief had made— 
A poor old man berett of aid— 

Ah! who his woes shall speak ? 


What was the glorious world to him! 
The jewelled sky! the earth in bloom? 
Confined within a living tomb, 

Useless way every limb! 


As if he were a beast of prey— 

The deadly toe of human kind— 

Strong bolis and bars his fiame confined, 
Lest he should break away. 


His food was scanty, coarse, unchanged ; 
Through grates he gasped for vital air: 
Thieves, cut-throats, his companions were ; 

From virtue’s path estranged, 


Yet in his country’s proud defence, 
He once his blood had treely pour’d 
And valiantly had borne the sword— 

This was his recompense! 


What was his crime, do you inquire? 
The worst of all—’twas poverty ! 
He owed his ne ghbor dollars three— 
His neighbor bound him in his ire! 


Not long did that old map remain 
Withio his lone and gloomy cell: 
Thanks toa friend, * what fiiend pray tell ?’ 
?Twas Dearu that broke his chain! 





STATISTICS OF INTEMPERANCE AND TEMPERANCE 
DRINAING. 

In an article in the daily papers under this 
hex, it was shown to be probable that the three 
cities of New York, Albany and Boston pay about 
44 millions of dollars a year for the distilled spirit- 
wous liquors which they drink, If the whole 
Union, say 12 millions of people, should drink at 
the same rate of expense, it would make 180 mill- 
ions, which seems incredible and far beyond the 
usual estimate, 

The usnal way of estimating these amounts is, 
by taking the number of gallons consumed. This 
ean be dove with certainty by the treasury books 
at Washington, for the period during the last war, 
when domestic as well as foreign spirits were 
subject to excise. By them it appears that the 
quantity then used was above 44 gallons to every 
person. 

It is remarkable that about the same result has 
been obtained on a late investigation in New 
Hampshire, for 1825, The returns from 38 towns 
acattered through that state, give an average of 44 
gallons a person. We may say, in round num- 
bers, 50 millions of gallons for the United States. 

When we consider that part of this is brandy, 
gin and rum, and that a great part of the re- 
mainder is draak by the glass, we cannot put the 
whole down ata less average than a dollar a gal- 
Jon, as cost to the consumers, or 50 millions of 
dollars; probably it is much more, 

If such accounts seem incredible, we will refer 
The reader to the statistics of a single county 

Lancaster) in Pennsylvania, for a corroborating 
et. That county has one hundred and eighty- 
Ghree distilleries and ouly one hundred and sizty- 


four grist mills. 


price is 3 cents per glass, though steamboats, hotels 
and respectable taverns charge 6 cents to one shil- 
ling. A gallon, therefo e, retailed at the lowest) 
rate stated, would cost the consumer $1,92 cents, | 
which is more than 600 per cent profit on the 
domestic spirit. | 
Therefore, the man who regularly drinks at’ the | 
irate of one gill a day, by retail, pays by the year. 
$23 04| 
46 0S | 
92 16 | 


} 
| ay pint per day, 
1] pint per day, 
| This shows why the rich come to poverty and 
| the poor to wretchedness aad want. All Uns too 
‘in acountry where wages are bigh and provisions 
|low, and taxes next to nothing. Ninety dellars 
ja year upon a laboring man, is a higher tax than 
the most arbitrary goverumeut on carth ever im- 
|posed, and yet thousands upon thousands of 
four labaring people impose that tax upon them- 
‘selves, and a great deal more, 


DUTY OF POST MASTERS. 

The following extract of a letier from the post- 
master general settles most clearly and definitely 
a very important point in relation to which we 
have heretofore suffered grievously from the neg- 
lect of too many post masters to comply with the 
law and their instructions on the subject mention- 
ed. The remedy to which the postmaster general 
has decided that we are entitled, is in exact ac- 
cordance with what we have long believed to be 
}both the law and the equity in the case, and is 
‘thoroughly efficient and satisfactory, If post mas- 
;ters do not give due notice to the publishers, in 
case any of our papers are not taken from their 
offices ‘they are Viable to pay the sum which would 
be due from the subscriber.’—Chris. Adv. 
| Gentlemen :—Your letter of the 18th inst, en- 
‘closing one from E. T. Bridge, is received at this 
\department; and the post master of Savage mills, 
| Me, will be immediately written to upon the subject, 
| The duty of post masters is very plainly laid 
down, upon the subject of which you speak, in the 
12th section of the seventeenth instruction of the 
post office laws. They are bound lo give immediate 
_nolice to the publishers of sewspapers which arrive 
|at their office, and which are not taken out by the per- 
sons to whom they are directed. In case they neg- 
lect this duty, they are liable to pay the sum which 
would be due from the subscribers. As to the right 
of post masters to the papers for the postage, as 
mentioned by Mr Bridge, it does not accrue until 
after three months from the notice before spoken of, | 
and it has reference only to the papers sent during | 
and after that time. 

Tam gentlemen, respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. T. Barry. 


© Messrs. J. Emory and B. WauGu.’ 




















Personal Appearance.—This is one of those | 
things of accident, resting with nature. No man | 
or woman can form their own persons, and none | 
should be blamed on this head, 
for looking well is ruining half the young people 
in the world, causing them to study their glasses 


and paint or patch, instead of pursuing that which 





(of conduct pursued to all. 
/er a manis tall or short—whether the blood staing 
the cheek—or runs in another channel. 
imakes the difference as to beauty, 


It matters little wheth- 


Fashion 
The lily is as 
sweet if not as gay as the rose, and it bears no 
thorn about it. As to appearance, fashion should 
not be allowed to bear upon that which cannot be 
changed except by deception, and what indeed in 
reality !s not worth the trouble of being called so, 
even if it could, 








The way to wealth, is as plain as the way to 
market, Jt depends chiefly on two words indus- 
try and frugality, that is, waste neither time nor 
money, but make the best use of both. 


He that would be rich with the least labor must 
have few wants: for he that has little, and wants 
less, is richer than be that has much and wants 
more. A tub was large enough for Diogenes, and 
a world too little for Alexander, 


We are ruined, not by what we really want, but 
by what we think we want. Never go abroad in 
search of wants; if they be real wants, they will 
come in search of you. He that buys what he 
does not want, will soon want what he cannot buy. 











Cocoons Wanted. 
The Subseriber will pay cash fer Cocoons, from 25 to 

50 cents, according to qual ty. J. H. COBB. 
Dedham, July 15th, 1831, 8t July 20. 


Binding. 

Subscribers to the New England Farmer are informed 
that they can have their volumes neatly half bound and 
lettered, at 75 cts. per volume, by leaving them at the 
Farmer office. Aug. 3. 


Fresh White Mulberry Seed. 

Just received at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 
52 North Market Sireet— 

A small supply of fresh and genuine White Mulberry 
Seed, warranted the growth of the present s.ason, from 
one of the greatest Mulheiry orchards in Mansfield, Con- 
necticut. Short directions for its cultureacco mpauy the 
seed. Aug. 3. 





European Leeches. 

The subseriber has made such arrangements abroad 
as toenable him to be constantly supplied with the gen- 
uine medical Leech. All orders wil: teceive prompt at- 
tention. EBENEZER W'GHT, 

46, Milk street, opposite Federal-st., Apothecary. 

August 3 eoptf 





Published «\ ry Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
payable at the end of ihe year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents. 5; 

(C> No paper wil’ be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in sdvance. 

Printed for J. B. Russet, byl. R. Burts—by whom 
al] descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the 
wishes of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. 
Russet, at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North 
Market Street. AGENTS. 

New York—G. Tuorsurs & Sons, 67 Liberty-street 
Albany—\\ mM. Tuoreus, 347 Market-street, 

Phifadelphia— VD. & C LAN onrETH. 85 Chestnut-sireet. 
Boltimore—G. B.Smitn. Editor of the American Parmer, 
Cincinnoti—S. C. Pankuurst, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Fiushing, N. ¥. Wm. Prince & Sons,Prop. Liu, Bot.Gardes 
Middlebury, Vi—Wicut CHAPMAN. 

floviford—Goopwin & Co. Booksellers. 

Springfield, Ms.—i. Epwarps. 

Newburyport, Esene ze STEDMAN, Bookseller, 


The disposition | Portsmonth, N. H. J. W. Foster, Bookseller, 
| Portland, Me.—Samvuev Coiman, Bookseller. 
| dugusta , Me. Wm. MANN. 


Htai ax, N.S.—P. J. Hotvanp, Esq. Recorder office 
Montreal, L, C,—HENRY HILLock, 
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